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'And up then spoke the little parrot bird

Exceeding on his tree
"What's become of the knight with the pretty painted cloak

You rode with down to the sea ?"

' "Hush up your beak, you little parrot bird

Tell none of your tales on me,
And your cage shall be of fine, red gold

With its spokes of ivory," '5

Talking birds appear in half a dozen other ballads, and in
the "Broomfield Hill" (43) there are also helpful animals.
In these there is no motif of transformation or reincarnation.
The background is rather that intuitive sympathy between
man and beast which is found throughout folklore, the sense
of oneness which lies behind the animal fables. "Johnie
Cock" (114) talks as if there were no essential differences
between men and animals: animals would have been more
sympathetic than his enemies who attacked him as he slept:

'The wildest wolf in aw this wood

Wad not ha done so by me;
She'd ha wet her foot ith wan water

And sprinkled it oer my brae,*
And if that wad not he wakend me,

She wad ha gone and let me be.*

Not only animals but inanimate objects have the power of
speech and intelligence. Bed and blankets speak to "Gil
Brenton" (5), Johnie Cock addresses his bows as if they were
human, and there is an intelligent ship in "Young Allan" (245)
as in some Danish ballads. In "Bonnie Annie" (24), the ship
refuses to move because there is a guilty person on board.

There's fey fowk in our ship, she winna sail for me.'

In "The Twa Sisters" or "Binnorie" (10), the motif of the
Singing Bone is found. A viol is made from the bones and hair
of the drowned sister and it tells of the crime:

* Brow.